RENDEZVOUS IN HELL

He had been at Rambouillet for a fortnight when the Colonel sent
for him one morning to ask him if he were the son of Francois
Schoudler.

"We were contemporaries/' said the Colonel. "We were together
during the whole of the first part of the war in the Saint-Gond Marshes,
and later on the Yser. What's happened to your father?"

"He's dead, sir."

"Oh, my poor chap," cried the Colonel. "I'm so sorry. I really am
sorry to hear that. He was a splendid man, you know, your father was,
and a fine officer. I've always remembered him with affection. Stand
at ease, my boy, stand at ease."

The Colonel was a thin little man, his hair smoothed close across his
bird-like head; he invariably stood behind his desk and had a curious
trick of rubbing his chest slowly up and down with the palms of his
hands, as if he wished to make his uniform fit more closely.

He turned over some papers on the desk.

"Oh, yes, I see, it's on your documents: father deceased. I hadn't
seen it," he said. "And your mother too. Wasn't she the daughter of
General de La Monnerie?"

"His niece, sir."

"Of course, of course. I'm there now. Well, and what about your-
self?" the Colonel asked with a certain sympathy for the young man.
"You don't intend doing your time as a trooper, I suppose? It would
be absurd. We'll put you in the troop for promotion to corporal, and
then assign you to the preparatory course for potential officers of the
Reserve. You'll go to Saumur and come out a second-lieutenant.
You'll have to do a bit of work, but it'll be much pleasanter for you.
Besides, it's your duty. What do you say to it?"

"Yes, sir. Thank you, sir," Jean-Noel replied.

"Don't come and bother me with trifles, that I won't have," said the
Colonel, still smoothing his tunic. "But if you really need me, come
and see me. In any case I shall keep an eye on you. I want you to
be worthy of your father."

That evening, in the Restaurant de la Biche, where the gilded youth
of the garrison feasted modestly off paper table-cloths, Jean-Noel
considered for some time whether he should telephone his sister and get
her to cancel her application to Lachaume. But then a certain coward-
ice, or more exactly the weakness and indolence of his character, won
the day.

"Let things take their course," Jean-Noel thought. "We shall see.
Lachaume will think I don't know what I really want, and should I
need his help on another occasion... In any case he may have for-
gotten, and then everything will be for the best."

A few days later the Colonel sent for him again. The little man was
standing behind his desk exactly as before, his legs straddled and his
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